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The New Ironfoundry 


There seems to be quite a prejudice against people 
and firms starting up ironfoundries. Since hostilities 
ceased about 100 new shops have received licences 
to purchase the requisite raw materials. Some of 
these are no doubt brassfounders who before the 
war were also ironfounders. The main objection 
to the creation of new foundries is the shortage 
of raw materials and man-power. These, however, 
should be kept in the correct perspective. Applica- 
tions are sometimes backed up by the desire of 
an engineering shop to supply itself with castings. 
It is no answer to state if the applicant has avail- 
able half a dozen moulders, that these skilled men 
should be drafted into neighbouring foundries to 
give an increased production. But an increased pro- 
duction of what, one may ask? Obviously, of the 
lines already being made, which may not be of the 
type required by the applicant. . 

To acquire permission to operate requires some 
toughness, for the path to success is both long and 
difficult. Assuming adequate buildings to be avail- 
able, there will or may be dealings with the local 
office, Shell Mex House, Steel House and Bush 
House. One young would-be foundry owner was 
kept busy for over a year, whilst the elapse of 10 
weeks is quite normal. Then, having acquired a 
licence, there is still the question of its honouring 
by the merchants and manufacturers. There seems 
to be a desire amongst some of the officials to bring 
about efficiency in production by amalgamating, 
bunches of jobbing foundries. We affirm that manu- 
facturing efficiency, whilst both important and de- 
sirable, is not everything. Orders in small foun- 
dries are usually referred to as being for Smith, 
Brown or Jones. As soon as a place becomes 
large and efficient these become job numbers 
carrying a‘host of uninspiring letters and figures. 
Moreover, as Mr. R. O. Patterson, the presi- 
dent of the Scottish Branch of the Institute 
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of British Foundrymen, rightly pointed out, 
the small and perhaps unhygienic shop can 
attract both skilled labour and youth in competi- 
tion with the large well equipped concerns having 
all “mod. con.” This, we suggest, is because a 
skilled moulder can visualise the time when he, too, 
may possess a works of his own, and a small shop 
presents the possibility of learning the whole busi- 
ness. At least he will learn the need for giving 
personal service to customers, a tribe of very im- 
portant people who are unfortunately so very remote 
from the workman in the largest shops. 

Whilst no official encouragement should, at the 
moment, be given to those desiring to establish 
new ironfoundries, except in special crcumstances, 
yet when permission has been accorded, the success- 
ful applicant should not be harassed by those Minis- 
tries not directly connected with production. One 
perfectly sound non-ferrous scheme was nearly 
ruined by a regional functionary of the Ministry of 
Transport, whilst this issue reports a case where 
an attempt was made to show that the installation 
of a cupolette (or is it Cupolette?) would spoil the 
amenities of Walsall. Yet another case cites how 
the owner of a London foundry, wishing to erect a 
new melting plant to serve his foundry, was asked 
by a Board of Trade official why he could not use 
a site in South Wales. This is pure bumbledom 
gone mad. Obviously,.care is being taken before 
licences are granted, but when they are sanctioned 
it is the duty of everybody, especially the Ministries 
and municipalities, to help national production. On 
the other hand, those so favoured must play the 
game and not poach. 
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Forthcoming Events 

(Secretaries are invited to send in notices of meetings, etc., 

for inclusion in this column.) 
NOVEMBER 16. 
Institute of British Foundrymen. 

West Riding of Yorkshire Branch :—‘‘ Improved Cupola 
Design from Practical Experience,” by J. 'Timbrell, at the 
Technical College, Bradford, at 7 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 19. 
Institute of Metals. 

Swansea Section :—‘ The Place of the Metallurgist in In- 
dustry,” by Sir Arthur Smout, J.P., at the Guildhall, 
Swansea, at 6.30 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 20. 
institution of Production Engineers. 

Leicester Section :—‘‘ Conveyor Systems in Production Engin- 
eering,” by H.M. King, at the College of Technology, 
Leicester, at 7 p.m. 

NOVEMBER 21. 
The Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

“Phe Rocket as a Weapon of War,” by Sir Alwyn Crow, 
C.B.E., at Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, London, 8.W.1, 
at 5.30 p.m. 

Manchester Association of Engineers. 

“Management and Administration.” A Discussion opened by 

. C. Lawrence, M.C., B.Sc.Tech., at the Engineers’ Club, 
17, Albert Square, Manchester, at 6.45 p.m. 
Institute of Metals. 

Sheffield Section :—‘‘ Magnesium anes. by A. J. 

M.Sc ea 


Sc., at the Mining Lecture T 
Sheffield, at 


Murphy, 
tre, The University, 
7.30 p.m. 





Scrap Salvage 


Most managing directors of foundries will by now 
have received a letter signed by the presidents of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, the Joint Iron 
Council, and the National Federation of Scrap Iron, 
Steel, and Metal Merchants, gpa for increased 
supplies of scrap. Whilst foundry owners are often 
painfully aware of this situation, too few realise that 
there are probably within their own yards and shops 
quantities of scrap, which on account of bulk or 
composition they are most unlikely ever to use. The 
wholesale release of such material now will help 
founders to buy more quickly the type of scrap better 
suited to their needs. 





TO CELEBRATE THE 21st anniversary of his connection 
with August’s, Limited, of Halifax, Mr. George E. 
France was presented with silver plate. This was handed 
over by Mr. Frank Berry on behalf of the employees 
at a social function held at the Alexander Hall, Halifax, 
in October. The celebration took the form of a 
dinner and dance, and the company was restricted to 
members of the firm and their ladies, with their guests, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Rawlinson; (Mr. Rawlinson is chair- 
man of J. W. Jackman, Limited, and President of the 
Foundry Equipment and Supplies Association). That 


under Mr. France’s direction, steady progress has been 
registered is shown by the following multiples :—Sales, 
eight times; purchases, twelve; wages, six, and number 
of employees, five times. 
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Correspondence 

W ) idili h 
gui aaa te tr meee —_—os 

WORKING MODELS OF IRONFOUNDRIES 

To the Editor of the FoUNDRY TRADE JouRNAL, 

Sir,—The Exhibition of Art and Handicrafts of 
British Miners, in London last week, included some ex- 
cellent working models of various types of colliery 
equipment. 

I am prompted to ask whether your readers have 
any information regarding the existence of similar 
models of ironfoundries or items of ironfoundry gear, 
It is probable that in an industry which employs s0 
many craftsmen possessed of a high degree of dex- 
terity and skill in working in the “ solid,” there should 
be model-making enthusiasts who, in their leisure time, 
may have produced models of their workaday sur- 
roundings. Such models (requiring as they do the 
expenditure of many hours of meticulous work) could 
be useful for a variety of propaganda and educational 
purposes, and in my capacity as Secretary of the Council 
of Ironfoundry Associations I would like to have par- 
ticulars of their whereabouts.—Yours, etc., 

T. E. PARKINSON, 
Secretary. 
The Council of Ironfoundry Associations, 
Derbyshire House, London, W.C.1. 
October 31, 1947. 

[Mr. A. W. G. Bagshawe, of Dunstable, showed at an 
engineering exhibition at Olympia before the war an 
excellent working model of a mechanised foundry— 
EpiTor.] 





The French Research Organisation 


In order to facilitate the relations between our readers 
and the French Centre Technique des Industries de la 
Fonderie, we have deemed it desirable to set out the 
names of the principal officials. There is no reason 
why people interested should not address themselves 
directly to the head of the department concerned. 

President: Mr. Pierre Ricard; Director, Mr. Auguste 
Le Thomas; Secretary, Mr. Marcel Couade; Technical 
Staff: Cast Iron Metallurgy, Mr. Gabriel Joly; Heavy 
Non-ferrous Alloys, Mr. Georges Blanc; Light Alloys, 
Mr. Jean Dupont; Steel, Mr. Etienne Sautereau; Raw 
Materials, Mr. Pierre Nicholas; Moulding Technique, 
Mr. Pierre Simon; Plant Layout, Mr. Pierre Rigaut; 
Surface Finishes, Mr. Pierre Tyvaert; Domestic Heat- 
ing Appliances, Mr. Georges Ulmer. District Managers: 
Lyons, Mr. Eugéne Tallec; Nancy, Mr. Pierre Delancy; 
Rouxbaix, Mr. Robert Dembreville. Chief Chemist, 
Mr. André Rodrigue; Manager Statistics and Costing, 
Mr. René Teychenné; Research Manager, Mr. Jean 
Lainé; Manager Development Department, Mr. Mat- 
ceau Stupfler; Information Department (Library), Mt. 
Michel Tordeux; Standardisation, Mr. Marcel 
Douchin; Publishing, Mme. de Bellefonds, and Techni- 
cal Secretary, Mr. Georges Ulmer. The address of the 
— Technique is 46, Avenue Victor-Hugo, Paris 
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Nottingham Discussion 


The Influence of Production 


Flow on Moulding Methods’ 


By R. C. Shepherd 


(Concluded from page 196.) 


Rubber-sided Sand Hoppers 

With reference to the problem of the efficiency of 
hoppers raised by Mr. Brown, Mr. WILSON said within 
the last two months he had experimented with one 
with rubber sides, and was well satisfied. _He found 
that sticking took place only when the hoppers were 
half empty. 

Roller Conveyor Systems 

Mr. BLAKISTON said that during the discussion, the 
question had been raised about moulds collapsing when 
being pushed along roller conveyors. That, he thought, 
was very often caused by the edge of the carrier plate 
being too shanp where it struck the roller. If the plates 
were level, with their edges correctly chamfered, mould 
collapse would be minimised. Another cause was that 
rollers were often too stiff and heavy for the weight 
they had to carry. The lighter roller was much kinder 
to the mould than a heavy rigid one. ; 

In Fig. 40 (preprint), Mr. Shepherd had indicated the 
trolley method of conveying, but in his Paper, he ap- 
peared to omit the elaboration and the development of 
the bank system developed from primary mould bogies 
or trolleys. Originally, the banks instead of being com- 
prised of lengths of roller conveyors, ,consisted of a 
series of Joose bogies dragged along a plated floor and 
developed later into a rail track. Recently, this system 
had been elaborated by utilising rigid roller-bearing 
bogies which were actually placed on the top of the 
box part when on the machine, prior to the squeezing 
operation. The machine, after turning over, ejected 
the box part on the bogey directly on to the rail track. 

He believed in certain American foundries this sys- 
tem had been taken a stage further, the bank tracks 
converging into a continuous conveyor system, where 
the bogies were linked together to form an ordinary 
pallet conveyor. After casting, the pallet conveyor 
was broken up into trains which were removed by an 
electric locomotive to the fettling shop and thence back 
to the machines. Variations of this method of pro- 
duction were particularly applicable to moulds of the 
medium heavy type in the region of 5 to 10 cwt.,.and 
he wondered if Mr. Shepherd had any comments to 
make on this system. ; 





*Discussion of the Paper presented by the author at the 
Institute of British Foundrymen’s Annual Conference and 
ae, in the Journat, September 11, 18, 25. (Title 
Abridged.) 
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Banking S 

Mr. SHEPHERD said he had not 
had a great experience of the 
banking system or the applica- 
tion of the banking system by 
means of bogies. He had seen a 
similar plant to that quoted in 
operation in America on some- 
what modified lines. In that par- 
ticular case, trays were used 
which were specially designed, 
having rollers underneath, and a 
thin aluminium cover on top, 
which only weighed about 65 or 
70 Ib. altogether so that the whole 
piece of equipment could be easily lifted by one man. 
These, as ‘Mr. Blakiston had described, were used as 
the bottom mould board on large rollover machines. 
As the job was turned over and rolled off, the mould 
was deposited on these roller trays on to what he would 
describe as skid bars, and it was surprising how easily 
the system was pushed along to link up with a con- 
veyer similar to that he had described in Figs. 17 and 
19 (preprint). That system did lend itself very well to 
the production of medium sized moulds, of the sizes 
mentioned by Mr. Blakiston, and it was a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement. Beyond that, he had no experience of 
the method, but he would suggest, after what Mr. 
Blakiston had told them, and with his own experience, it 
did show the possibilities of that particular system. 

On the question of roller conveyors, Mr. Blakiston 
had mentioned that it was wrong to use too heavy a 
gauge of roller. He did not know whether it was per- 
missible to reverse the procedure and ask Mr. Blakiston 
to explain the reason for that. Why should a light 
gauge roller give a better action, that is, freedom from 
bumping, than the heavy gauge variety? 

Mr. BLAKISTON replied that it was merely a question 
of resilience. If one roller was high, shock would 
take place when that roller took the full load. If the 
roller was of such a gauge that it could not support 
the full load without springing, it is obvious that shock 
would not take place, the load merely deflecting the 
roller until another roller assisted in bearing the load. 


Oscillating Head Machines 

A member said he was particularly interested in the 
reference to Sandslinger methods, and wondered if 
Mr. Shepherd had experienced in the States a further 
type of machine with an oscillating head and carrying 
no operator. That type, he understood, had been used 
very successfully in the Ford plant for the production 
of brake drums. 

Mr. SHEPHERD, replying briefly, said he had seen 
such a Sandslinger in operation, but unfortunately 
never really on a production scale. It was shown, he 
believed, originally at the A.F.A. Buffalo Exhibition 
in 1944, It seemed to be working very well, but as 
it had what he thought was a somewhat limited applica- 
tion to mass production work; he had not included it 
in the Paper, but he could confirm all Mr. Jeffrey said. 
It definitely had possibilities for the right application. 
Mr. Jeffrey had mentioned Ford’s plant in this con- 
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nection and Mr. Shepherd had no doubt their 
product was one that was very suitable both from the 
point of view of design and of quantities for that 
particular type of machine. 


Snap-box. Work 


Mr. J. Hirp said Mr. Shepherd’s paper was 
mainly a treatise on alternative methods of mechanisa- 
tion, and he wished to add one small point relating to 
snap-box work. It was not highly mechanised but 
greatly assisted production. Two pieces of 14 in. angle 
iron in 24 ft. lengths were clamped on to some stands. 
The snap-box moulds were put on bottom plates and 
skidded down the angle iron, which was kept greased. 
After casting, the moulds were knocked out adjacent 
to the machine so that the operator had no carrying 
of moulds. The arrangement was simple but did 
increase output, and saved having to wait a long time 
for the delivery of roller track. 


Jobbing Foundries 

Mr. R. YEOMAN said he had been studying the ques- 
tion of the introduction of flow for some time, but 
in his case it was in a jobbing foundry. The question 
of flow of production was much easier within the 
“tied” foundry. In a “tied” foundry one started off 
by making a pattern, probably a trial one, but that 
pattern could be made in such a way that when the job 
was put on batch production or repetition basis, that 
pattern could be transferred to board or machine 
moulding. Mr. Yeoman had been at one of their 
customers’ works, and the head of the design depart- 
ment had complained to him that they were having to 
improvise extensively these days; they were always 
getting demands for alternative designs or pattern 
changes. The jobbing foundryman had inherited from 
the economic circumstances appertaining during the 
depression a quantity of patterns not designed for 
efficient foundry production. 

Mr. Shepherd said the question of jobbing work was 
a difficult one, but even in jobbing work he still did 
not see why it was necessary for such operators to 
have to do so much work on the floor. When he 
walked round his own foundry and saw this and that 
job on the floor, he was convinced it was not all 
necessary. One could not generalise on this problem, 
as pattern tackle varied so much, but even with im- 
provised pattern tackle, there were ways and means, he 
felt sure, of organising the job so that some sort of 
production flow was obtained and of preventing the 
operator having to work on his hands and knees and 
grovel about on the floor. He was certain there would 
be progress in that direction in the years to come. 


Need for Pattern Control 


Mr. D. SHARPE (Past-President) said one of the chief 
points made by Mr. Shepherd was that mechanisation 
could be applied to very small foundries where small 
production could be controlled. The numerous illus- 


trations Mr. Shepherd had given showed the combina- 
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tion between mechanisation and the bank system, , 
system that he himself had personally adopted and 
encouraged all through his career. 

Maintenance of a mechanised plant, as Mr. Shepherd 
had said, was not so much the affair of the plant as of 
the management, and if they did not provide the neces. 
sary skilled labour to keep their mechanised plant jp 
continuous operation there would be chaos. He recom. 
mended that all apprentices should have as part of 
their training, experience of mechanical application jn 
the foundry. Despite all they could say on behalf of 
the craftsman, there was a great deal of work that 
it would be an insult to put a craftsman on to do 
when it could be done so much quicker and more 
effectively by a machine system. He warned them not 
to think of putting in a series of moulding machines, 
whether hand-operated or power-operated, without 
scheming out a pattern system that would justify the 
application of those machines. 


Drier Moulding Sand 

With regard to sand distribution, he well realised 
that the putting of the sand on to the belt and its 
taking off were much more difficult than the conveying 
of it from one place to another. The hoppers he had 
found to be most satisfactory were twin-cylinder 
hoppers operating with a variable speed rotary table 
at the bottom, and each circular hopper was emptied 
completely before the next one was started on. Both 
of these hoppers fed on to the same belt, and in this 
manner it was possible to keep a very constant supply 
of sand to the unit. He pointed out he had spent a 
lifetime advocating drier moulding sand, and that 
meant hopper controlling of sand in conveyorised 
sand systems. Most of the trouble in getting sand out 
of the hoppers was due to the fact that too much water 
was put in the sand, and if they used sand with 7 or 
8 per cent. of moisture in it when 3 to 4 per cent. of 
moisture was ample, then they would have more 
trouble in the hopper than if they brought the moisture 
content down considerably. 

Mr. Sharpe added he was very much interested in 
the Author’s reference to the Speedslinger and the 
“easy chair” arrangement provided with it. In this 
country there had not been much call for Sandslingers 
of the capacity of the Speedslinger. If they just 
thought of how few foundries there were in this 
country which could put up moulds that would justify 
operating a very expensive unit to run 20 cwts. of sand 
per minute, they would realise they were very limited. 
Mr. Spriggs had suggested in this country Sandslingers 
were Operating at 15 tons an hour; as a matter of fact. 
many were working at the rate of anything up to 40 
tons an hour in mechanised plants. 

Mr. Shepherd, referring to the Speedslinger, said it 
seemed to him that the discussion on that had gone 
rather the wrong way. He was not advocating, nor 
had he suggested, that such a Sandslinger was required 
in this country to be capable of dealing with such 
large quantities of sand, but what he had said was 
that the motive type machine already in operation in 
this country was worthy of some sort of equipment of 
that description in order to take the hard manual work 
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out of it. So that irrespective of the large capacity 
machines, he still thought there was room for better 
operational control for the existing machines in this 
country. The operation of the motive type Sand- 
slinger as it Was to-day was a hard job, and it took 
time to manipulate the machine head over the job, 
particularly if it were a big box. Anything that the 
manufacturers could do to provide a machine of the 
present capacity with mechanical operation would, he 
maintained, be a godsend to the industry. 


; Banking Unnecessary 

Mr. J. W. GARDoM (the Chairman) said that on page 3 
of the preprint Mr. Shepherd introduced the new term 
“banking,” to which he took. exception, because he got 
such a little. return for his money in the bank. Mr. 
Shepherd said “ banking” was usually resorted to to 
give time for all operations, but the Chairman did not 
think that was necessary. What Mr. Shepherd did not 
point out there was that two operators could be put 
on any job, or two stations could be made on any 
moving conveyor. If coring-up was being done, it 
could be done in two stations, and therefore time was 
half of the operating time per hour, so that it was not 
necessary to put in what Mr. Shepherd termed as a 
banking system. 

On the question of “ bull week,” was Mr. Shepherd 
quite sure there was no extra time during “ bull 
week.” He himself had always found it was so; the 
men were there a few minutes earlier; there was less 
absenteeism; they did without their tea; and perhaps 
all that was what Mr. Shepherd called hidden time. 
The rather important point made on page 4 of the 
preprint was that Mr. Shepherd gave eight objectives 
for checking-up on to give a most efficient method of 
manufacture. Another point that should be added 
to those was output per square foot: In the Chairman's 
opinion, to-day, output per square foot of fo 
space was more important even than output per man- 
hour. That, of course, was tied up wjth what Mr. 
Shepherd referred to earlier as the amenities of the 
Garrett Report. He himself had been a member of 
the Garrett Committee, and he was sorry the Report 
had not been published so far, but over and over again 
Mr. Shepherd said “We are scared stiff of it.” He 
asked them not to be scared of the Report, as there 
was not a single condition in it that he had not seen 
operating in a foundry. : 

Another point with regard to the banking system 
was that Mr. Shepherd had not sufficiently dealt with 
the question of continuous metal. Although it was 
assumed that this was supplied, yet the Chairman had 
a feeling that Mr. Shepherd knew he did not always 
get it. The main point to be made on roller conveying, 
or banking, or anything else, was intermittent flow, 
and just as good intermittent flow, could be obtained 
on power-driven conveyors as on a roller conveyor. It 
was only necessary to stop the current, and the present- 
day motor would stop just as often as was wanted. 


Better Roller Conveyors Needed 
Coming to the question of roller conveyors, Mr. 
Shepherd had said the bottom boards must be used on 
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roller conveyors, but the Chairman’s opinion was that 
they need not be used. Last year or the year before 
a Paper had been presented and published, but perhaps 
not yet indexed, in which there had been described a 
roller conveyor system where the moulds were handled 
on the conveyor without a bottom board. That was 
in making steel castings, and the sand had been 
referred to as steel moulding sand, but since then the 
same application, using the same kind of sand (a very 
high strength sand), had been applied in the iron 
foundry, and was successful. The important thing 
was that the decision must not be just left solely to 
the engineer. It was for the engineer and the foundry- 
man jointly to combine their ideas. The Chairman 
also wanted to correct the point that a gravity 
conveyor was cheap. Iit was not. There were cheap 
varieties which were very nasty. He thought he could 
truthfully say he had never yet been into a foundry 
where the gravity conveyor was correctly installed and 
maintained. He would recommend purchasers to buy 
very good conveyors, and he might even say in pass- 
ing he did not think any of the manufacturers made 
them good enough. He thought they would then find a 
gravity conveyor cost almost as much as a power- 
driven conveyor, and, such being the case, they would 
probably look after it the better. 


With reference to Fig. 1, they would notice Mr. 
Shepherd told them from No. 1 to No. 8 he got an 
increased output per total operator of one to ten. 
That was quite impossible. Mr. Shepherd implied that 
if there were 100 men working in a foundry, by 
putting in a fully mechanised system the number could 
be cut down to ten. He did not want anyone to go 
away with that idea, as it could not be done. The 
Chairman had queried if Mr. Shepherd was only talk- 
ing about moulders; but no, he had brought in the total 
men hours, and therefore that figure of one to ten was 
wrong, and should be nearer four or five. He himself 
claimed to have been connected with the fastest out- 
puts that had even been put up in this country, and 
those obviously did compare with any other country. 


P.M.H.—The Cardinal Figure 


Replying to the Chairman, Mr. SHEPHERD said with 
regard to P.M.H. something had to be used as a com- 
parison. Moulds per hour was just the same thing, 
but when all was said and done, it was the total pro- 
duction per man-hour that counted. On the question 
of increasing output from one to ten, as shown 
in Fig. 1, it might be that Stage 1 was a little bit 
on the lean side, but it was based on the historical 
development and not on what was obtained nowadays. 
Under the conditions operating in the old days, a job 
of that description would have been turned out on the 
floor at appoximately that rate; at least that was his 
opinion. In regard to Stage 8, he had seen American 
plants working which had given 120 moulds in a given 
time with thal number of operators. So that if they 
-quarrelled at all on this point it would be in the rate 
of production for Stage 1. It was a case of 100 peir 
cent. jobbing in Stage No. 1, and in Stage No. 5, 
high speed mechanised production. 
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On the question of the term “ mechanisation,” he 
had deliberately avoided that. Mechanisation, they 
knew, could mean anything. The introduction of a 
simple lift was one form of introducing mechanisation, 
so he had tried to confine his remarks to production 
methods and production flow helped along with 
mechanical equipment. 


When Banking is Needed 


Banking could be described as the Chairman had 
said, but Mr. Shepherd chose to refer to banking as 
a reservoir into which work was put when some special 
operation needed to be done. It might be special metal 
requirements during a time when the unit might be 
turning out a class of work for which the particular 
type of metal required was not available, and that 
involved banking, or putting the work aside, or side 
tracking it into some sort of reservoir until such time 
as the particular metal required was available. 

By “ Bull Week” they meant in their own place 
the extra production that was obtained without any 
increase in working hours. They put the same time 
in but certainly did not waste so much time during 
the working period. The output per square foot 
was an important factor. He had not touched 
on that, but it was one with which they were all 
concerned. They all wanted to get as much out 
of their space as possible, though he was inclined to 
think it might be overdone. By trying to increase 
the output per square foot too much, they were 
apt to get one of those overcrowded mechanised 
foundries that left such a bad taste in the mouth of the 
visitor who might be considering mechanisation. Out- 
put per square foot was alright if the area taken up 
by the unit itself was used to its full capacity, but he 
did not believe in cramming every inch of space with 
some production unit or piece of equipment and neg- 
ag altogether the gangways and accessibility of the 
place. 

The Garrett Report 


He confirmed and endorsed entirely what Mr. Gar- 
dom said about the Garrett Report. When the Paper 
had been written some months ago, none of them had 
known very much about the Report and they had 
been rather scared, but he was glad to say there now 
appeared to be no reason for that. 

The development mentioned in connection with dis- 
pensing with bottom boards by the use of high strength 
sand, he thought, was a very important one, and he be- 
lieved development in the use of high strength sand was 
going along or those lines very satisfactorily. He had 
been glad to hear Mr. Gardom’s assurance on that point, 
but even then, he thought they were faced with the 
difficulty of cores shifting in certain jobs if they had 
to be moved any distance after the closing of the 
mould. He had in mind certain complicated cylinder 
head jobs, and perhaps jobs where the core construc- 
tion did not permit cores to be as securely fastened 
as might be wished. In such cases he considered there 
was always danger of cores shifting and. more par- 
ticularly if bottom carrying boards were not used. 
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Constructing Patterns to Favow 
Moulding 
By “ Chip” 

Patterns for castings requiring three-part boxe; 
are not always supplied to favour economical mould. f 
ing. For example, the pattern may be so constructed 
that the mould has to be “ turned over.” This, for } 
certain jobs, is not ideal, as support has to be given ' 
the middle portion of sand, and thus it is preferable | 
that the mould should be rammed in the position it will 
occupy on casting. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the point; the casting is a box 
like structure forming a basé frame for a machine tool 
Face being te. 
quired “cast down,” 
it is best to ram up 
the 
way to the position f 
shown in the top 
sketch, or, 
words, in the casting 

















and C, and the interior 
is cored. The overall 
length and_ width 
would be § approxi- 
mately 4 ft. square 


and the depth 3 ft ff 


The lower _ sketch 
shows a part section 
of the mould as 
rammed. The loose 
flange, E, is bedded in 


the bottom box D and 
made. The f 


a joint 
middle portion of the 
pattern is then placed 
in position, 
with the middle box 
and a layer of sand 
placed over the flange. 
Stiff bars are then 
inserted through suit: 
able holes, F, in the 
sides of the middle box and others, as shown at G, 
placed at right. angles over them. Hooks or stays are 
then suspended from these bars and the sand rammed 
firmly in between. 

After the remainder of the middle and top boxes are 
finish rammed, the top is lifted and the body of the 
pattern removed and the mould dressed off. The middle 
mould is then lifted to allow of the extraction of the 
lower flange E and the finishing of this portion of the 
mould. An alternative method of ensuring the clean 
lifting of the middle mould would be to use cast iron 
grids instead of hooks or stays. The choice of which de- 
pends largely on the methods prevalent in the par- 
ticular shop doing the job. The most important point, 
however, is to ensure that the pattern is jointed correctly 
and tapered in the right directions. 


Fic. 1.— PATTERN AND 
MoULD FOR BASE- 
FRAME CASTING. 
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. Mass Production of Cast 
- Steel Bomb Bodies’ 


By Percy H. Wilson, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E. 


(Concluded from page 203.) 


Fettling and Inspection 
Grinding 
Following the head-cutting operation, the bombs 
were transferred on gantries to swing frame grinders for 
the ingate area to be finished, this operation taking an 
average time of 14 min. There were 10 grinders, each 


} carrying a 16-in. wheel, driven by a 5-h.p. motor con- 
> nected by Tex-rope. The grinding wheel and motor drive 


were mounted on a steel chassis, which was slung from 
a handwheel chain block, which was free to travel on 
an overhead runway. The surface speed of the wheel 
was 9,000 ft. per min. It was controlled by push-button 
conveniently situated to suit the position of the opera- 
tor. A dust-collecting hood was attached to each 
grinder with 6 in. dia. metallic tubing connected by 
overhead trunking to an exhaust fan and dust separa- 
tor of 6,000 cub. ft. per min. capacity, situated outside 
the building. It is interesting to note that no chisels or 
pneumatic tools of any description were used in fettling. 


=» Testing 


After grinding, the bombs were passed along gantries 
to test tanks, where each bomb was tested under water 
at an air pressure of 40 lbs. per sq. in., nine tanks being 
The bombs were rolled on to 
a pneumatically operated ram, which lowered them into 
the water, where they were rotated slowly whilst a care- 
ful watch was maintained for leaks. At afl stages sub- 
sequent to casting, inspection was carried out for cast- 


» ing defects, exterior and interior smoothness, wall thick- 


ness and body contour. 
Inspection 

Following testing, the bombs were transferred to in- 
spection gantries running the full length of the bay. 
After inspection they were cold-stamped with heat and 
serial numbers, loaded by an electric overhead travelling 
crane into lorries in batches of 40 bombs, and trans- 
ported’ to the heat-treatment plant. 


Heat-treatment 

For heat-treatment, each casting had to be taken up 
to a soaking temperature of 950 to 970 deg. C. and 
held there for 24 hrs., followed by slow cooling. If the 
usual type of batch annealing furnaces had been in- 
stalled, very extensive plant would have been necessary 
to deal with the large output of castings. 

Advantage was taken of two existing continuous fur- 
naces which were normally used in the production of 








* Paper presented by the President of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen at the Nottingham Conference. (Title Abridged). 
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spun-iron pipes and a continuous anneal- 
ing process was evolved. This again was 
an innovation which proved highly suc- 
cessful. The physical tests on test-bars 
and the drop-hammer test on the bomb 
bodies gave results well in excess of the 
requirements of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. This was a particularly good 
achievement when the high output is 
considered, the reason being that the con- 
struction and operation of the furnaces 
allowed each bomb to have what was in 
effect individual heat-treatment. 

Each furnace was 90 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, and 
six channels of heat-resisting cast iron, equally spaced, 
ran the full length. The gas and air feeds were each 
separately controlled by sliding valves. There were 12 
of these in the combustion chamber, which was situated 
rather more than half way in the length of the furnace. 
There were three zones—preheating, soaking, and 
cooling—and although they were not isolated, the 
conditions were accurately controlled for each of these 
stages. 

The combustion chamber comprised the roof of the 
soaking zone, part of which was constructed at an 
angle of 45 deg. The burning gases impinged on this 
portion and the heat was reflected by radiation evenly 
throughout the zone. The waste gases traversed the 
preheating zone, giving up their heat to the incoming 
bombs. 


ms 





Fic. 23.—ONE OF THE SWING GRINDERS REMOVING 
SURPLUS METAL AT THE INGATE. 
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The ends of the bombs were plugged with special 
bricks to prevent internal oxidation, and were placed 
on pallets of heat-resisting cast iron which were pushed 
in the channels through the furnace by hydraulic ram. 
The actual operation consisted of lowering the bombs 
from a pendulum conveyor on to the pallets which had 
previously been placed on carriages on an endless chain 
conveyor running the full width of the front of the 
furnace. They were spaced to take up positions 
opposite the longitudinal channels and a six-pronged 
ram then pushed the row into the furnace and at the 
same time pushed out six fully treated bombs at the 
other end. The bombs thus travelled through the fur- 
nace in single rows with adequate space all round. 
There were 74 rows each of 6 bombs in the furnace at 
all times, 17 rows of which were in the soaking zone. 

The rate at which the castings passed through the 
furnace was controlled by the frequency of charging 
and by the length of each push, i.e., the length of the 
pallet. The pallet was 15 in. long and 7 pushes per 
hour resulted in 44 hours for the bombs to reach the 
soaking zone, a further 24 hours before leaving this 
zone and exit from the furnace in a further 54 hours. 
The temperature--in. the soaking zone was measured at 
eight different points and never varied by more than 
20 degrees C. between any two points. 

Outside the furnace, the bombs were handled 
throughout by pendulum hooks on an overhead chain 
conveyor, which. served both furnaces. This conveyor 
was brought down to a lower level at the inlet and 





” Fic. 24.—BoMBS BEING PICKED UP BY THE PENDULUM CONVEYOR FOR 
TRANSFER TO THE ANNEALING FURNACE. 
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exit ends of the furnaces, and was so arranged as to 
deliver the heat-treated bombs to the next operation, 
i.e., internal grinding. 

The furnaces were fired by raw producer gas from 
an existing battery of ten producers of special design, 
The steam for the producers was generated in a boiler 
operated by waste heat from the heat-treatment fur- 
maces. The fuel used was washed nuts. 


Finishing the Castings 


The final operations prior to machining were shot 
blasting and internal grinding. The pendulum con- 
veyor serving the annealing furnaces also carried the 
bombs forward to the grinding shop. They were first 
deposited at one of four Wheelabrator cabinets and 
passed through, suspended tail down from an endless 
chain conveyor. They were hung on at fixed centres 
with a rod 4 ft. long which had previously been 
threaded through the nose end bore. The bombs were 
rotated inside the cabinet by means of sprockets at 
the top of each hook. A turnover thruster operated 
at the entrance and exit ends of each cabinet. These 
were worked by an automatic electric switch operated 
by the entry of the bomb, and a compressed air ram 
worked in conjunction with each turnover thruster. 

The bombs were shot-blasted with Grade C steel 
shot from three impellor wheels each 16 in. diameter, 
one working at the side, and two on the floor of the 
cabinet. They worked at a speed of 2,000 r.p.m. and 
each projected 300 lb. of shot per minute. The bombs 
were thoroughly cleaned inside and outside by this 
treatment. The cabinet was lined with chilled cast 
‘son plates of special composition 1 in. in thickness for 
p protection, particularly opposite 
the impellor wheels, where rapid 
wear would otherwise have taken 
place. Ten cwts. of shot were 
needed to start up each Wheel- 
abrator, and to compensate for 
broken down shot, 1 cwt. was 
added every 2 hours. The machine 
was stopped after 4 hours running 


for general inspection which 
Occupied approximately 15 
minutes. 


Internal Grinding 


The bombs were rolled hori- 
zontally on gantries from __ the 
Wheelabrators to internal grind- 
ing machines. The 16 machines 
for carrying out this operation 
were designed by Stanton and 
worked very successfully. The 
holder of the bomb consisted of 
four rubber .covered rollers, one 
driving and three idle, fixed at the 
required points and set in two 
brackets. The brackets were fitted 
to the machine table, which was 
set at an angle to allow a maxi- 
mum swing of 90 deg. from the 
horizontal. A bracket clamp, 
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Fic. 25.—BOMBS BEING DISCHARGED FROM THE ANNEALING FURNACE. 


counter-weighted with an idle roller, was fitted to the 
foot of the. table. and a swivel was mounted in ball 
bearings to support the bomb nose end to allow free 
rotation. 

The bomb was placed in the cradle and kept con- 
tact with the driving roller through the clamp pres- 
sure. The table was moved to the vertical position 
and the body grinding unit lowered into the tail end 
bore. The bomb was rotated at 29.5 r.p.m. by a 
geared motor and the grinding head running at high 
speed was inserted. The unit travelled down the bomb 
wal] and a reversing switch came into operation at 
the required depth. Grinding was continued during 
the traverse of the head on its return. A ‘econd high 
speed grinding unit, which was part of the same 
machine was used for nose end grinding. The-time 
per bomb, in and out of the machine, was 8 minutes. 
The bombs were finally lowered by 5-cwt. electric 
hoists running on a monorail, on to a conveyor, and 
proceeded to the bonded store where storage space 
was provided for approximately three shifts’ output 
(3,000 bombs). 


General 


There was a- special routine of laboratory control 
for the foundry, as it is obvious that any drastic de- 
parture from established technique, could, at the high 
production rate, cause not only serious dislocation in 
certain sections, but also result in wasteful use of 
supplies. Samples of all raw materials were regularly 
tested; and control also applied to the sand system. 
Samples of moulding and core sand were taken every 





hour at mills, Sandslingers and core machines and full 
tests carried out. Build-up of clay or silt was guarded 
against by daily tests on the returned and recondi- 
tioned sand and the efficiency of the desilters was 
checked by tests on the material removed by the 
cyclone fans. 

In view of the magnitude of the undertaking and 
the class of labour available, it was obvious that some 
departures from conventional methods of steel cast- 
ings production were unavoidable. Many of the major 
operations described in the Paper can only be de- 
scribed as innovations. That they were highly suc- 
cessful is shown by the fact that this particular 
foundry, using 50 per cent. female labour, produced 
880,000 500-lb. bomb bodies in the four years of its 
operation. 


[At the conclusion of the showing of @ film of the 
plant the Chairman opened the meeting for discussion.] 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. V. C. FAULKNER recalled that, many years ago, 
Ford had said that he would place at the disposal of 
every moulder in his organisation a matter of 6 h.p., 
and asked what was the total h.p. available in the 
Stanton Gate Foundry. 


Mr. WILSON replied that the outside figure of elec- 
tricity consumption for all purposes was half a million 
units per month for the melting shop and foundry 
which would run to between 350 and 450 units per 
person employed in these departments. 
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Scrap Cutting 


Mr. C. H. Kain asked if at Stanton Gate they really 
cut rails as shown in the film, because it seemed a waste 
of oxygen. He also inquired if the desulphurisation 
was Carried out before charging into the rotary furnace, 
and if experiments had been tried to see what would 
happen if desulphurisation was done after the extra 
heating. 

MR. WILSON, answering the first part of the question, 
said that they used a varied class of steel scrap from 
steel girders, fabricated girders, steel rails down to very 
light stampings. For this reason, it was not practicable 
to install efficient cutting apparatus for each type of 
scrap, but with the liquid oxygen plant serving the 
different bays that required oxygen, the cost of dealing 
with the scrap was negligible. As far as desulphurisa- 
tion was concerned, that was done at the cupola as 
they saw in the film, and the temperature of the metal 
from the cupola was about 1,450 deg. C. The cupola 
charges varied considerably and at one time they 
had over 0.2 per cent. sulphur in the metal. At 
first, the method of desulphurisation at the cupola was 
by means of a trough with an archimedean screw for 
delivering the soda ash on to the metal leaving the 





Fic. 26.—BomBs ENTERING WHEELABRATOR CABINET. 
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spout. By that means they prevented excessive reaction 
on the ladle linings and there was quite a violent re- 
action at the point of impact into the mass of metal, 
Then they found that, with a basic lining and by pouring 
the metal and slag into a second ladle, they obtained 
very much better results. They had tried desulphurisa- 
tion after superheating but that was abandoned, one 
reason being that it interfered with the synchronisation 
of operations between the rotary furnaces and the 
converters. 

In reply to a question as to the silicon content of 
the metal from the cupola and the ladle temperature 
of the steel after blowing, Mr. Wilson said they used 
100 per cent. steel scrap. That was arranged inten- 
tionally in order to conserve the use of hematite iron, 
which was very scarce during the war, most of it being 
imported. The silicon content of the metal leaving 
the cupola was 0.3 to 0.4 per cent. and they used only 
a small amount of ferro-silicon in the cupola primarily 
to ensure fluidity. The cupolas were 7 ft. 6 in. dia. 
and melted up to 22 tons per hr. of steel scrap. He 
did not know what they could do with cast iron be- 
cause they had not tried it. The cupolas were designed 
to give a good carbon pick-up and the carbon content 
was round about 3 per cent. For the conversion to 
steel they depended almost entirely on the carbon for 
temperature increment and the metal as tapped from 
the converters was 1,550 to 1,650 deg. C. 


Production Achievement 


Mr. LONGBOTTOM asked about the economics of the 
production of the bombs referred to in the Paper. It 
was said that the firm had budgeted for something 
like 100 bombs per hr., and that 880,000 bombs were 
produced in four years, but he pointed out that if they 
produced 100 bombs per hr. for four years the total 
would have been something like two and quarter 
million. How long, he asked, had it taken to reach 
the maximum output of 100 bombs per hr.? ; 

Mr. WILSon replied that there was an interesting 
point with regard to that. They started excavating for 
the foundations in February, 1941, and actually made 
the first cast in the early part of November of the same 
year. All the workpeople had to be trained, 50 per 
cent. being women; they had no skilled moulders on 
the plant. One of the difficulties during that period 
was to produce the small amount of metal to coincide 
with the slow rate of moulding during the training 
period. They actually reached the figure of 100 bombs 
per hr. within three months of the commencement, 
and the largest number produced on one shift averaged 
over 126 per hr. The plant worked single shift for a 
greater part of the four years. Double shift was com- 
menced during the latter part of 1944. 

Asked if the hotter metal gave any better desul- 
phurisation than the lower temperature metal, Mr. 
Wilson stated in reply that as already pointed out the 
lay-out of the plant did not allow for desulphurisation 
after superheating in the rotary furnaces and therefore 
no extended experiments were carried out under these 
conditions. 

A member said he thought the plant as shown in the 
film was a tribute to the British engineers, and not to 
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Fic, 27.—CLOSE-UP VIEW OF ONE OF THE VERTICAL 
INTERNAL GRINDERS. 


the moulders, and he said that although he was a 
moulder himself. He would like to know how much 
of the mechanised plant was in use to-day? Had they 
been able to find a commercial article to keep them 
going 100 per cent.? 

Mr. WILSON replied that the plant belonged to the 
Ministry of Supply and not to the Stanton Company. 
It had been standing since shortly after the end of 
the. war, and at the present time his company was 
negotiating with the Ministry to take it over. It was 
a purely mechanised plant, with large quantities of 
specialised machines most of which were specially de- 
signed for the production of bombs. Two-thirds of 
the floor space was being used for storage purposes, 
but they were running the continuous casting portion 
of the plant on the manufacture of railways chairs. 
They were not working the cupolas, which were far too 
big for anything like the quantity of cast iron they were 
likely to require. 

In regard to the supply of metal for making these 
castings, they were trying out an idea which he thought 
would probably develop where blast furnaces were 
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available—that is, taking molten metal direct from the 
blast furnace in 30-ton ladles, putting that metal into 
the rotary furnaces, adjusting to analysis by scrap or 
alloy additions, and using them as refining furnaces 
and superheaters before taking the metal for casting. 

Mr. Kain asked what was the percentage of scrapped 
castings, and Mr. Wilson replied that it was 2 per 


cent. 
Quality of Steel 


Mr. MartTIN said that the Paper was not simply a 
scientific Paper, but was a statement of achievement, 
and because it was the latter he thought there was a 
very serious omission from it. On the other hand, that 
omission could hardly have been put right by their 
President, who had said nothing about the quality of 
the castings produced. Mr. Martin recalled that during 
the war he had been in the fortunate position of know- 
ing something of the quality of bomb castings pro- 
duced, and he did not want the meeting to close without 
his saying that the bombs produced in the Stanton 
Gate Foundry were second to none. 

Mr. WILson, thanking Mr. Martin, said the object of 
the Paper was to describe and record the process, which 
he thought was an example of what could be done in 
the way of mechanisation and foundry conditions. 
When the members visited the works they would see 
that a great deal of the power was used for dust ex- 
traction on a very much bigger scale than one usually 
associated with foundry practice. 

Mr. Martin at the time in question was Chairman 
of a Committee on which he, Mr. Wilson, had the 
pleasure of serving in connection with quality of bombs, 
and there had been many interesting talks on what was 
the best type of steel to produce for the right type of 
bomb. At one time, the authorities were very seriously 
concerned about the failure of some of the bombs 
produced in this country, and manufacturers had to 
carry out all sorts of special tests, one being a shock 
test, to make sure the bombs would not explode pre- 
maturely. He did not presume to be a steel foundry 
expert, but althcugh electric steel with a phosphorus 
content of 0.03 per cent. was considered the best type 
of steel for the purpose, they found that their steel with 
double the amount of phosphorus gave quite as good 
results. In his opinion that was very largely due to 
their controlled heat treatment, and he thought it was 
on that subject that they might with advantage produce 
some data of their experiments. 


Maintenance Problems 


Asked what percentage of time was lost during the 
life of the plant by mechanical breakdown, and what 
staff of mechanics was required to maintain the plant, 
Mr. WILSON said mechanical breakdowns were very 
very few. One thing he had tried to stress in con- 
nection with foundry plant was that elevators should 
be avoided in the handling of sand. It would have 
been noticed from the film that all the elevating was 
done by inclined belt conveyors which, provided the 
bearings of the rollers were properly and regularly 
lubricated, function indefinitely. If bits of scrap for 


instance, became mixed up with the sand an elevator 
The only breakdowns on the 


was most unreliable. 
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plant were in connection with the only bucket elevator 
they had. He could not state the exact number of 
men required for maintenance, but it was comparatively 
small. 


Vote of Thanks 


The Chairman (MR. N. P. Newman) said he thought 
everyone present would agree that both the film and the 
discussion which had ensued were most interesting, 
and that their President and his company and all the 
members of their staff were to be congratulated on one 
of the war achievements of the foundry industry. He 
hoped the authorities concerned would bear that in 
mind, not only to the honour of Mr. Wilson and his 
company, but also to the honour of the industry, which 
was sometimes decried. On behalf of all present he 


(Concluded from page 226.) 


Mr. R. J. Rocers (President) said it was a very 
great pleasure to support the nomination of Dr. Webb 
as his successor. He could say from practical experi- 
ence that the twelve months he had had as President- 
elect he found of the very greatest value to him. He 
was looking forward with equal pleasure to another 
twelve months as their President. He was delighted 
that Dr. Webb had found it possible to accede to the 
request of the Council, and he was sure they would 
wish Dr. Webb every success. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed the election of Dr. Webb 
as Vice-President, and this was unanimously approved. 


Dr. H. W. Wess, F.R.LC., M.I.Chem.E., expressed 
his pleasure in receiving the invitation. It appealed to 
his heart as well as his reason, because there were 
too few industries, in his opinion, in this country, 
which had the wisdom to realise that they were not 
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proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson 
tor both Paper and fjlm. 

Mr. V. C. FAULKNER, seconding the vote of thanks, 
said he did so with great pleasure, because he thought 
that perhaps of all those present he had seen more 
foundries all over Europe than anybody else, and he 
esteemed the Stanton Gate works as the finest foundry 
in the werld. It had taken advantage of mechanisa- 
tion to the highest degree and had disclosed an entirely 
new idea in steel manufacture, which was that the sili- 
con in the Bessemer process was only like the paper 
and sticks used in lighting a fire. That discovery which 
they had put into practice was really due to Mr, 
Fassotte, who deserved much credit for it. It was an 
idea which he, the speaker, put on the same plane as 
Mushet’s invention. He was sure all present would 
show their appreciation of Mr. Wilson’s excellent record 
of an important wartime development. ‘The vote of 
thanks was carried with applause. 





merely a collection of competitive parts, but were an 
industrial entity and had an industrial responsibility. 
Their Institute had solved, also, in his opinion, the right 
way of working out that responsibility by encouraging 
an industrial friendship amongst their members. and 
he would be very grateful if they would admit him 
amongst their circle of friendship to help him to serve 
them as best he could. 
Election of Members of Council 
The CHAIRMAN announced that a ballot had resulted 
in the election of the following new members of the 
Council:—D. Baldwin (a director of Ernest Stevens, 
Limited, hollow-ware manufacturers), J. T. Gray, and 
C. Stone. They would not lose the services of Mr. 
Nicholls, who, as Chairman of the Midland Branch, 
became an ex-officio member of the Council. 





Following 2 congress held recently in Paris,.a body 
known as the International Scientific Film Association 
has been inaugurated. Details are available from 34, 
Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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| Institute of Vitreous Enamellers 


Annual Conference in Birmingham 


The Thirteenth Annual Conference of the Institute 
of Vitreous Enamellers was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Birmingham, from November 6 to 8. The first busi- 
ness session was on Thursday morning, when Mr. 
H. H. Aston (Chairman of the Institute) presided, and 
two Papers were read and discussed. The first was on 
“Furnace Conditions for Enamelling,” by Mr. S. E. A. 
Ryder, and the other was on “ Gas Consumer Demands 
of the Enameller,” by Mr. E. W. B. Dunning. 

After luncheon, there was an excursion by ’bus to 
Bilston to inspect the works of Cannon Ironfoundries, 
Limited, where the roller hearth type continuous fur- 
nace is in use; in the evening, a visit to the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham, was greatly enjoyed. 

This order of the day was reversed on the Friday, 
when the morning was devoted to a visit to the Aibion 
Works of Fisher & Ludlow, Limited, Birmingham, and 
the firm’s new enamelling department was inspected. 
Luncheon was followed by the annual meeting, and 
in the evening a banquet was held in the Grand Hotel, 
after which there was dancing. The conference con- 
cluded on Saturday morning, with two Papers:—(1) 
“The Requirements of a Lubricant for Successful 
Deep Drawing, with special provision for easy re- 
moval,” by Mr. P. D. Liddiard. and (2) “ The Control 
of Shot for Blasting,” by Dr. J. E. Hurst. 

The ladies made a trip by motor "bus to Stratford-on- 
Avon on Thursday morning, lunching at the Welcombe 
Hotel, and visiting the works of Produce Canners, 
Limited, where they were interested to see the opera- 
tions of canning fruit and vegetables. 


Annual General Meeting 

Mr. W. S. Grainger (Hon. Treasurer) ‘presented the 
balance sheet, which showed a surplus on the year’s 
working of £11 12s. To this was added £34 6s. Sd., the 
balance brought forward from last year, to give a 
total surplus of £45 18s. 5d. 

After the Chairman had paid a tribute to Mr. 
Grainger’s work as Treasurer, the accounts were 
adopted, and the Chairman said that following the 
Council’s decision to hold quarterly meetings, they 
had had one in London, at which a Paper was read 
by Dr. Pattman; and there had been a works visit. 
The meeting was well supported by the London sec- 
tion. At Whitsuntide, they had held a quarterly meet- 
ing in Edinburgh which was very successful, but the 
Council were very disappointed that the meeting was 
not patronised by the Scottish members. It was felt 
that the branch meetings were not likely to be well 
enough attended to encourage authors to prepare and 
present Papers. Therefore, it was decided that they 
should try to arrange four quarterly meetings, and 
that the Papers given should be repeated at branch 
meetings. not necessarily by the authors. That would 
give branches opportunity to carry on with discus- 
sions, develop the subject matter and generally to get 
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more out of a Paper. 
that the approach should be by the various 
branches which might notify their wishes 
that the Council should arrange for parti- 
cular Papers to be read in their areas. 
Continuing, Mr. Aston said there had 


The Council desired 


been a _ suggestion that branches should  endea- 
vour to run aé series of lectures which should 
be educational, dealing with technical matter 
which was needed in their industry; starting 


either with the preparation of castings or _pick- 
ling sheets and going right through the job in a 
series of lectures. They felt that would be a great 
help to new and younger members of the Institute. 
and certainly would be refreshing for many of the 
older members. It would give them a grand oppor- 
tunity to utilise suppliers, who were always ready to 
help them with lectures and papers and do so without 
bias. The Institute, which was really purely technical, 
had done an enormous amount of work during the past 
eighteen months to help people in the industry. The 
Council felt that they had often poached on the work 
that should have been done by the Vitreous Enamellers’ 
Association—the employer's federation—but the Asso- 
ciation was not so well equipped to do the work; 
but the latter had appreciated the efforts so much that 
they had sent a contribution of fifty guineas. Par- 
ticularly in dealing with Ministries and specifications 
and obtaining raw materials, the Council had reason 
to be very pleased with the results achieved. 

The Chairman concluded with a reference to sub- 
scriptions and re-grading of membership, matters which 
were being considered by the Council. A small com- 
mittee had been appointed to deal with subscriptions 
and that would mean calling an extraordinary general 
meeting later. Mr. Charles Baines had retired from 
the Council this year and was not offering himself 
for re-election. He had thus endorsed the Council's 
recommendation that a changing membership was de- 
sirable. He paid a tribute to the sterling work which 
Mr. Baines had done. 

Mr. J. W. Gardom (Chairman of the Technical Com- 
mittee) said, for similar reasons, the Council had 
selected for serving on this committee three new mem- 
bers based on the technical knowledge they possessed, 
which it was felt could be fully utilised. They were 
Mr. McNair, Mr. Ryder and Mr. Murdoch. With 
reference to the Whittle Competitions, the first of these 
had been held, and the Council was delighted with 
the Papers submitted, particularly that of the winner, 
who put forward a most outstanding Paper. The 
winner was Mr. J. A. Clarke, who would receive a 
prize and later the Whitthe Medal. The medal, how- 
ever, was for annual competition. 

Mr. WHITTLE made the presentation, endorsing what 
Mr. Gardom had said about the quality of the Papers 
entered for the competition. Mr. Clarke’s Paper de- 
tailed an original piece of research, and he understood 
that arrangements had been made for Mr. Clarke to 
present that Paper before the various sections, and it 
would be published in due course. He congratulated 


Mr. Clarke on his achievement, saying that Mr. Clarke 
had put in much time and trouble, and had furnished 
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quite a lot of microscopic facts, showing details of 
various tests, all of exceptional interest. He trusted 
that the prize would enable Mr. Clarke to pursue 
those efforts and it might inspire other young members 
to make an extra effort during the next year. 

MR. CLARKE said how deeply he felt the honour con- 
ferred upon him by the Institute. He thanked Mr. 
Grainger, his chief, for enabling him to carry out that 
work by affording facilities. It would redound to the 
benefit of the Institute if other employers would do 
the same. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Council wished to impress 
upon young technicians that what they needed in a 
Paper was original effort, similar to that which Mr. 
Clarke had given them. He thought they would find 
that most employers would be willing to give facilities 
for the preparation of Papers. 

MR. GaRDoM, in presenting the report of the 
Technical Committee, said he was continuing for 
another year as Chairman of that Committee and he 
intended to do everything he could to help the Tech- 
nical Committee to do more work during the coming 
year. He welcomed the three new members whose 
names he had given earlier, because he believed they 
would be a great asset to the Committee. He wanted 
to get sub-committees established which would spread 
more interest among the members and get some work 
done. During the year that had elapsed since he made 
the last report, they had had six meetings, but it would 
be agreed that, putting in so little time, they could not 
do much. The Diagram Committee, which was set up 
under Mr. McLeod, held two meetings, out of which 

_ emerged the-fact that there was a lot more information 
available overseas than in this country that the Insti- 
tute had not collected. Under Mr. Grainger, they 
had a sub-committee dealing with cleaning and polish- 
ing materials. That was excellent and was very largely 
a report on various materials available for cleaning 
enamel finishes. That report, undoubtedly, damned 
some of them, and they did not know quite what to 
do with it. They were almost afraid to publish it; 
it might be that the report could be given to any mem- 
ber applying for it on the understanding that it was 
entirely confidential. They felt that the report was a 
full and complete one and of great value. 

The Welding Sub-Committee, set up by Mr. Marks 
some time ago, would be the subject of an interim 
Report to be presented at that meeting. The amount 
of work being done by that sub-committee was ex- 
cellent, and he was sure in the near future it would 
be something which would give them a finalised 
report which would be very far reaching. A Standard 
Resistances Sub-Committee had been set. up, and there 
was a Sign and Colour Technical Sub-Committee which 
was in abeyance. It was not felt that money could be 
afforded for putting up signs at present. As to the 
B.S.I. specification for cast iron baths, the Secretary 
and Committee had spent quite a lot of time on that, 
and it was being issued. 

As to new work, he asked them not to think that 
they had not taken notice of those members who had 
given them ideas for future work. The amount of 

future work they could undertake was limited by the 
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men available to do the work. Work on wearin 
had been undertaken, and something on the photo- 
volt thickness gauge. Some of those instruments were 
on the way from America with a view to distributing 
them through the Institute and trying to get some 
standardisation. On the research side, they were happy 
to know that the new Vice-President (Dr. Webb) would 
be particularly interested in that work, and he (the 
speaker) knew that he would be of great help to them, 
On their behalf, through the Council. as Chairman of 
the Technical Committee, he (Mr. Gardom) had had 
to be responsible for pushing forward that research, 
They had had meetings with various bodies. The 
Raw Materials Sub-Committee had been active, and 
he hoped some of them had felt that the supply of 
raw materials they had received had been due to the 
work of the Secretary. 

Mr. W. S. Grainger mentioned that the recent clean- 
ing materials report could not be broadcast because the 
whole of the available proprietary articles were ex- 
amined. But that report had been sent to the BSI 
for their review. With regard to research, since his 
re-appointment they had taken under review all possi- 
bilities. As they would readily realise, research cost 
money. and, without a levy on the industry, it was 
going to be difficult to carry out any wide researches, 
On the other hand, they were contemplating another 
type of scheme in respect of which they had had con- 
sultations with all the research departments, and some 
colleges and other organisations which might be 
interested. They had £800 in the Research Fund, and 
he was going to spend £400 this year. 

The SECRETARY said the position with regard to the 
library was that Mr. Aston had very kindly placed a 
room at their disposal, and books were being bought 
as fast as they could be obtained; but it was difficult 
to buy them. Through the co-operation of other 
societies—the Iron and Steel Institute, the British 
Ceramics Society and the American Ceramic Society— 
they were receiving their journals which were going 
intc the Kibrary and would be available for members, 
They were receiving, also, house periodicals from 
certain firms and those were also filed. As soon as 
they could get a scheme working, members would be 
circularised that certain volumes were available for 
borrowing for a limited time only, as there were no 
duplicates. 

The CHAIRMAN said about two years ago the Council 
decided that they ought to try to get gentlemen who 
could help them to become Presidents of the Institute. 
The Council felt they had been very fortunate indeed 
in finding another good man who was willing to accept 
office in Dr. Webb, Principal of the North Staffordshire 
Technical College. (Applause.) Dr. Webb (from his 
peculiar position, had a most intimate knowledge of 
the ceramic industry and had amazed them with a very 
practical knowledge of industry in general. In Dr. 
Webb they did know that they would have a President- 
elect and then a President who would help consider- 
ably with the work of the Institute. 


(Concluded on page 224.) 
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Industrial Research and 
Development 


Encouragement to Inventors 


Amalgamated Research & Development Company, 
Limited, has been set up with the financial backing of 
Associated British Engineering, Limited, Dawnay, Day 
& Company, and General Mining Industries, Limited, 
of South Africa. It does not intend to limit the scope 
of its work to any one particular trade. Its objects 
are to develop new products for industry and to obtain 
a more efficient use of scientific knowledge and en- 
deavour. 

The structure of the Amalgamated Research & 
Development Company, which is a private company, 
is conventional, in that it has stockholders and a 
board of directors, but written into the articles of 
association are provisions for a generous division of 
profits as between the capital which is underwriting the 
activities of the company and the scientists and in- 
ventors who may be associated with it. 

To begin with, the work undertaken by the com- 
pany will be designed in the main to increase the 
business activities of the engineering firms with which 
it is associated, but one of the main objects of the 
enterprise is to encourage independent inventors to 
take advantage of the opportunities which the com- 
pany offers for their ideas or inventions to be 
developed and commercially exploited. An inventor 
whose idea is developed and eventually marketed by 
the company will be protected by an agreement assur- 
ing him of an agreed percentage of the eventual profits 
accruing from the exploitation of his invention. 

At present, the engineering and chemical engineering 
research units are housed at the engineering works at 
Staines recently acquired from Lagonda, Limited, by 
an affiliated company. Existing well-equipped experi- 
mental shops and laboratories have been put at their 
disposal. The registered offices of the company are at 
ay Court, 32, Duke Street, St. James’s, London, 

.W.1. 





Imperial Smelting’s Magnesium Plan 


In consultation with the British Aluminium Com- 
pany, Limited, the directors of the Imperial Smelting 
Corporation, Limited, have decided to suspend expendi- 
ture on their joint venture in the carbo-thermic process 
of magnesium production of the Magnesium Metal 
Corporation, Limited. In arriving at this decision, the 
chairman of the Imperial Smelting Corporation, Mr. 
John R. Govett, says the ‘directors were mainly in- 
fluenced by the virtual cessation of demand within the 
United Kingdom for additional production of magne- 
sium metal and by the results of a review of the world 
outlook for magnesium during the next few years. 





Price of Aluminium Increased 


The Minister of Supply has announced that as from 
November 6, the price of virgin aluminium in notch- 
bar form had been increased from £80 to £82 10s. per 
ton, delivered into consumers’ works. 
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Allocations of Tin Metal 


Somewhat Higher than Predicted 


The Ministry of Supply has announced that the Com- 
bined Tin Committee has made the final allocations of 
tin metal for the second half of 1947, amounting to 
11,085 long tons. Total allocations to date amount to 
38,857 tons. For most countries the allocations will 
be final for the second half of 1947, but certain coun- 
tries may receive additional grants in the near future 
when appropriate clarifications have been made in sub- 
mission of their requirements to the Committee. 

The present allocations are somewhat higher than 
was predicted in August owing to a moderate increase 
in export availabilities from the producing countries. 
Except for a small reserve to cover the revised alloca- 
tions, all visible supplies for the half-year have now 
been allocated. Although the rate of production of tin 
metal is increasing, the total new supplies still fall con- 
siderably short of requirements. 

Supplies may be obtained from the following 
sources: —The United Kingdom, on behalf of Malaya; 
Hong Kong; the Netherlands; Belgium; China; Siam; 
and the United States, for stocks of Japanese tin. In 
addition, small demands of certain Latin-American and 
Middle-Eastern countries may be met from British, 
Belgium, Netherlands and United States sources. 
Although the Combined Tin Committee has decided not 
to make allocations to individual countries within the 
block tonnage allocated to “ Other South American and 
Middle East countries,” the Ministry is prepared to 
consider, subject to normal conditions, requests for small 
amounts of tin for these countries. 





United Kingdom Tin Position 


The Ministry of Supply has released the following 
figures showing the United Kingdom tin position for 
the month of September :— 


























Ministry. Consumers. 
Long tons, Long tons, 
TIN MET. 
Stocks 2 September 1 6,207 3,493 
Arrivals . _ —- 
Production .. 2,218 = 
8,425 3,493 
Deliveries : 
To U.K. consumers. . .. 1,965 — 1,965 
Forexport .. . 7 2,038 = 
~_ 5,458 
Consumption — 2,376 
Stocks at September | 30 6,387 3,082*, 
TIN ORE (Tin content) : 
Stocks in U.K. at September 1 | 7,434 _— 
Stocks in U.K. at September 30 ..| 6,038 — 
i 





* Calculated. Reported 3,044 tons, 





A NEW FOUNDRY is being set up by Mr. H. Cornaby 
at Ketley, near Wellington, Salop. 
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Personal 


Mr. D. W. PLAISTOWE, commercial manager of the 
Glacier Metal Company, Limited, has been appointed 
to the board as commercial director. 


_ Mr. GERALD STEEL has been appointed joint manag- 
ing director with the chairman, Sir Walter Benton Jones, 
Bt., of the United Steel Companies, Limited. 


Mr. H. ECKERSLEY has been appointed general 
manager of the wimet division of A. C. Wickman, 
Limited, Coventry. He was previously sales manager of 
the division. 


Mr. E. SciaMa has been appointed chairman and 
managing director of Brooks & Doxey (Holdings), 
Limited, engineers, textile machinists, etc., of West 


Gorton, Manchester, in the place of the late Sir Amos 
Nelson. 


SiR GEORGE USHER, Mr. F. G. Penny, the Hon. 
DOUGLAS VIVIAN and Mr. Ray ARMSTRONG (secretary 
of the company) have been appointed directors of 
Senior Economisers, Limited, manufacturers of fuel 
economisers, of Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Mr. A. M’ELHINEY, Mr. J. HENDERSON, and Mr. W. 
EUNSON, whose combined length of service with the 
company was over 135 years, have received presenta- 
tions on the occasion of their retirement from the draw- 
ing-office staff of the North British Locomotive Com- 
pany, Limited, Glasgow. 


Mr. W. G. THORNTON, managing director of York- 
shire Repetition Castings, Limited, and a past-president 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire branch of the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen was re-elected president 
of the Bradford and District Association of the Engi- 
neering and Allied Employers’ Federation at the 
annual general meeting held in Bradford last month. 


Mr. Harry H. AscouGH has been appointed by the 
Steel Company of Wales, Limited, as assistant works 
manager of their Port Talbot and Margam plants. Mr. 
Ascough, who is 36, has been with Dorman, Long & 
Company, Limited, for 20 years, the last four of which 
he has been steelworks manager at the Redcar Works. 
For five years before that he was assistant to the 
general works manager at Redcar. 


Mr. R. P. Hortock, who has been appointed mana- 
ger of the Sheffield office of the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Company, Limited, was formerly manager of 
the company’s sub-office at Leeds. He succeeds MR. 
R. G. MacLaverty, while Mr. W. H. BALy has been 
appointed manager at the Leeds office, which is now 
attached to the Sheffield district office. Mr. MacLaverty 
is remaining with the company for consultation until 
the end of the year. Mr. Horlock joined Metropolitan- 
Vickers as a college apprentice in 1928, after obtaining 
an honours degree at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, City and Guilds (Eng.) College. He was 
then appointed to the rolling-mill section of the plant 
engineering department, and after a short period in the 
London office in 1933 he returned to Trafford Park for 
further work on rolling-mill equipment and on manu- 
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facturers’ committees. In 1941 he became manager of 
the Leeds sub-office. He is vice-chairman of the North 
Midland centre of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Mr. Ball started his engineering career in 1912 as a 
student at the Dick Kerr Works at Preston, which later 
became part of the English Electric Company, 
Limited. In 1922 he transferred to the Swedish General 
Electric Company. Five years later he joined the motor 
sales department of Metropolitan-Vickers, after which 
he was transferred to the company’s Manchester Office, 


acting as the company’s representative in the Bradford 
area. 
Wills 
Be.iuouse, E. L. W., a director of the Hallamshire 
Steel & File Company, Limited, Sheffield ... os 
Braman, Davip, of Goodmayes, Essex, for 27 years 
general secretary of the Marine Engineers’ 
Association ss < Sy a a i cae 
Stevens, T. J., of King’s Heath, Birmingham, 
proprietor of the Cromwell Tube & Plating Com- 
pany, Limited ... ete ‘ies <w sch ne av 
Brunton, S. L., formerly a director of Joseph Sankey 
& Sons, Limited, sheet-metal workers, etc., of 
Wolverhampton OP Se ee eee 
Etcar, F, M., chairman and managing director of 
the Wingham Engineering Company, Limited, 
Wingham, Kent se ois Se Sea mnt cs 
McPuerson, Sik Tuomas, chairman and _ general 
manager of the Wallsend Slipway & Engineering 
Company, Limited aa As aa Ans me 
Jones, GeTHIN, group manager of the Pontardawe, 
Duffryn and Cwmfelin works of Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins, Limited sia as Be “is Me 
Hau, E. J., managing director of Hall & Hall, 
Limited, manufacturers of steam and hydraulic 
packings, etc., of Hampton, Middx... .. — ... 
MEDLEY, FRANK, a director of Henry Rogers, Sons 
Company, Limited. machinery contractors, 
metal merchants, etc., of Wolverhampton ... ac. 
Fuatuer, G. D., late managing director of W. T. 
Flather, Limited, steel manufacturers, of 
Sheffield, and a director of Lead Pives, Limited, 
Mian - boy ae a ed a? BO 
Bentuau., Mason J. L., for many years a director 
of Vickers, Limited, a Ereeman of ‘the Ship- 
wrights Company, and the Cutlers Company of 
Sheffield... ad sg a x i Si - 
Honces, Frank, of Rotherwood, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
Labour M.P. for the Lichfield Division, 1923-24, a 
member of the Central Electricity. Board since 
1927, chairman of the Glasgow Iron & Steel 
Company, Limited, and a member of the boards 
of other companies S se ask a aes 


£9,588 


£3,597 


£23,663 


£6,443 


£56,766 


£50,608 


£11,763 


£90,222 


£5,102 


£35,168 


£132,960 





Changes in Staggered Hours Order 


In order to facilitate the spreading of the electricity 
load by staggering hours in factories the Minister of 
Labour, after consultation with the National Joint 
Advisory Council, has amended the Order made last 
August affecting employment of women and young per- 
sons. A new provision is introduced in view of 
“ powerless day” schemes involving a 4 or 44 or 5 
day week with an increased working day. This en- 
ables the Factory Inspector to authorise a period of 


employment of 12 hours and a working day of 104 hours 


(10 in the case of young persons under 16) in factories 
where not more than five days are worked in the week; 
and he may also, if the working days do not exceed 
four a week, authorise a period of employment of 
124 hours and a working day of 11 hours. 
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Installation of a Cupola 


Walsall Firm’s Appeal 


Surprise that the Walsall Town Council, while oppos- 
ing a manufacturer’s proposal to extend his factory, had 
not produced rebutting evidence, was expressed by an 
inspector of the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning (Mr. J. W. Rough) at Walsall, when he heard an 
appeal by Messrs, F. H. Tomkins, buckle manufacturers, 
of Brockhurst Crescent, against ‘conditions imposed by 
the Council when granting consent to an extension of 
their factory. 

For the appellants, it was stated that, in connection 
with their desire to make a larger type of buckle, the 
majority of which were for export, they wished to instal 
a foundry and a cupola, but the Council opposed the 
latter on the grounds that it would be detrimental to 
the area. 

Mr. John Butler, a cupola expert, of the Construc- 
tional Engineering Company, Limited, Birmingham, 
gave evidence that the proposed cupolette could not be 
seen from the outside, and because of the fitting of 
spark arresters would leave no detrimental effect to the 
vicinity. The cupolette, he said, was 100 per cent. -effi- 
cient. 

The only evidence called by the Council in resisting 
the appeal was that of Mr. M. E. Habershon (borough 
surveyor) and Mr. L. Abbotts (Planning Officer to the 
S.-E, Staffordshire Joint Planning Committee), who said 
they were not acquainted with the cupolette apparatus, 
but if it proved completely efficient, they would have 
no objection to its installation. 

Announcing that he would visit the works and report 
to the Minister, the Inspector pointed out that it was 
difficult for him to say the Council were right in 
objecting to the appeal, when they had brought no 
evidence to rebut that given by the appellants as to 
the efficiency of modern cupolas. . 





In Parliament 


Prices of German Scrap 


Mr. SHARP asked the Minister of Supply what price 
was paid by his department for commercial scrap iron 
and steel imported from the British zone of Germany; 
at what price this was sold to the iron and steel trade; 
and to what extent losses had so far been incurred by 
his department as a result of such transactions. 

In a written reply, Mr. G. R. Srrauss said the aver- 
age price paid to the Control Commission was £3 a 
ton, f.a.s. German port. Sea transport and other inci- 
dental charges averaged nearly 50s. a ton. The average 
realised price (delivered works) in the United King- 
dom for all German scrap (i.e., booty and battle scrap 
as well as commercial scrap) was £3.7 a ton. There was 
thus a deficit on sales of commercial scrap, which was 
offset by profits on the other scrap from Germany for 
which nothing was paid. On the basis of the tonnages 
purchased in the period up to the end of September, 
1947, the estimated net deficiency would be about 
£219,000. 
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New Trade Marks 


The following applications to- ropteter trade marks appear 
in the “Trade Marks Journal” _— 

“ Kitway ”—Scales. Frew CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES, LimITED, Great Woodcote House, Woodcote 
Drive, Purley, Surrey. 


“ STovis ” (DEVICE)}—Piston-type pumps, etc. C. W. 
Davis and L. G. E. Stone, Paragon Works, St. George’s 
Way, London, S.E.15. 

CROWN DEVICE—Tin (unwrought or partly wrought). 
CaPPER Pass & Son, Limirep, Bedminster Smelting 
Works, Mill Lane, Bristol. 


“Pius ”"—Metals for casting printing type. Pass 
PRINTING METALS (LONDON), LimITED, Forum House, 15- 
18, Lime Street, London, E.C.3. 

“SemMoco’”’—Electric alternators, dynamos, genera- 
tors, etc. SMALL ELectric Morors, Limirep, Church- 
fields Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

“ Circorit *—Installations and apparatus for sewer- 
age and sewerage disposal. ADAMS-HYDRAULICS, 
LimITeD, Peasholme Green, York. 

“KrysaL” — Bread-making and _ bread-moulding 
machines, etc. ATLAS EQUIPMENT (LONDON), LIMITED, 
32-34, Hanson Street, London, W.1. 

“ MICROMOTE ”’—Electric circuit breakers. PIERCE 
LaBoraToRY INC., c/o Forrester, Ketley & Company, 
88-90, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

“ FLEA”—Electric motors and internal combustion 
engines, etc. AERONAUTICAL & GENERAL INSTRUMENTS, 
LimiteD, Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 

“ Heypay ”—All goods included in Classes 8 and 11. 
CAMPBELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, Sherman 
Works, Sherman Road, Bromley, Kent. 

“ DraForM ”"—Copying machines for profiling grind- 
ing wheels, etc. PRODUCTION PLANNING & DESIGN, 
LimITeD, Wood End Green, Hayes End, Middx. 

** YORKEEN ’* (GEARWHEEL DEVICE)—Industrial engines, 
motors, machines, etc. YORKSHIRE FACTORING CoM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 79-90, Spring Gardens, Doncaster. 

“ Rrvnuts "—Tubular metal rivets. B. F. Goopricu 
Company, c/o Stevens, Langner, Parry & Rollinson, 
5-9, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 

“ PANDA BRAND ALUMINIUM WARE” (DEVICE)—Small 
domestic containers made of aluminium. Proyects & 
DEVELOPMENT, LIMITED, 26, Tontine Street, Blackburn. 


me '—Variable speed mechanisms for use in 
SocreTe AUXILIAIRE D’INDUSTRIE (SADI), 
c/o Marks & Clerk, 57-58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 


— a "Heating apparatus and appliances, 
boilers, etc. SocrETE ANONYME DES APPAREILS G.A.L., 
c/o Marks & Clerk, 57-58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2. 


“ Goop-WIN” (DEVICE}—Machines for use in build- 
ing, road making, etc. GoopWIN BarssBy & COMPANY, 
LimiTeD, St. Margarets Ironworks, Watling Street, 
Leicester, 
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News in Brief 


THE ADDRESS OF ‘tthe National Ironfounding Em- 
ployers’ Federation is now 8, Frederick’s Place, Lon- 
don, E.C.2 (telephone: Metropolitan 8613). 


EMPLOYEES OF THE John Thompson Engineering 
Company, Limited, Wolverhampton, have contributed 
£1,057 to local hospitals during the past year. 


THE METALOCK CASTING REPAIR SERVICE is now oper- 
ating from 417, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2, under the management of Major E, C. 
Peckham. 


Mr. A. C. Loupon, 7, Dudley Drive, Glasgow, is 
the honorary secretary of the newly-formed Glasgow 
branch of the Institution of Engineering Draughtsmen 
and Designers. 


THE NEW SCOTTISH WORKS at Whiteside, Bathgate, 
of the Telegraph Condenser Company, Limited, has 
been officially opened. The works will employ about 
1,000 workers when complete. 


Sir Mites Tuomas, vice-chairman of the Nuffield 
organisation, is one of several well-known industrialists 
who are founding and endowing at Cambridge Univer- 
sity a research fellowship in industrial administration. 


THE COMMISSIONERS of the Port of Calcutta have 
placed an order for another six of the special 65-ton 
0-6-2T locomotives for heavy dock shunting with 1,200- 
ton trains with the Hunslet Engine Company, Limited. 


UNDER THE recently signed trade agreement between 
Portugal and Italy, the Portuguese Government will 
grant export licences for wolfram, etc., in return for 
Italian mineral products, machinery, tools, and other 
goods. 


Mr. A. MacLEop, a director of Dorman, Long & 
Company, Limited, described the lack of rail trans- 
port in the Tees-side area as the steel industry’s main 
current problem when he spoke at Middlesbrough last 
week. 


Mr. JAMES NAPIER, a director of the Steel Com- 
pany of Scotland, Limited, has given a solarium (a 
room for sun-ray treatment) to the War Memorial 


Home, Skelmorlie. 
for steelworkers. 


Josiah PARKES & Sons, LIMITED, lock manufac- 
turers, non-ferrous founders, etc., of Willenhall, Staffs, 
have inaugurated a postal course of lectures to give a 
comprehensive knowledge of locks and keys to buyers 
and sellers in the industry. 


PRINCE ABDORREZA PAHLEVI, younger brother of the 
Shah of Persia, who has been making a short tour of 
British industry under arrangements made by the British 
Council, visited the East Hecla Works of Hadfields, 
Limited, Sheffield, last week. 


HARLAND & WOLFF, LIMITED, and shipbuilding trade 
unions at Belfast have agreed to continue the present 
system of working, by which the 44-hr. week is spread 
over five days. The departure from the national agree- 
_— is due to the exceptional conditions prevailing at 

elfast. 


The home is a convalescent centre 
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Mr. ARTHUR Woopsurn, M.P., Secretary of State 
for Scotland, recently opened new shower baths and 
changing rooms which have been installed for em- 
ployees of the foundry of Smith & Wellstood, Limited, 
Bonnybridge, Scotland. The baths, which are of the 
latest design, are adjacent to the moulding shops. 


THE NELSON RESEARCH LABORATORIES of the English 
Electric Company, Limited, were opened at Stafford 
last week by Mr. Harold Wilson, President of the 
Board of Trade. Sir George Nelson, chairman of the 
company, said that the research equipment would meet 
the needs of electric power plants for many years. 


MARSHALL SONS & COMPANY, LIMITED, engineers, 
boilermakers, etc., of Gainsborough, are to provide a 
recreation ground with pavilion and bandstand, car 
park and children’s playground, on a site opposite their 
works. The facilities will be primarily for employees 
and their families, but will also be available to the 
public. 


THE FORMATION of a new company in Eire, the Aber- 
dare Electric Company, for the manufacture of elec- 
trical equipment has been approved by the Minister 
for Industry and Commerce. One-third of the issued 
share capital will be issued to Aberdare Cables, Limited, 
and the English directors of the new company, one- 
third will be subscribed by the Irish directors, while the 
remainder will be available to the public in Eire. 


PRODUCTION OF metal roofing tiles is planned in a 
number of factories in New South Wales. Two fac- 
tories in Sydney are already in production, while 12 
other manufacturers are waiting only for allocations of 
supplies of steel. The metal tiles already being pro- 
duced are in sheets covering an area equal to 16 ordi- 
nary terra-cotta tiles. They offer the builder a choice 
of three different colours. Most of the other manu- 
facturers propose to turn out single-unit tiles in sheets 
of four. The metal tiles, fixed on the roof, will cost 
about the same as terra-cotta tiles, which are in very 
short supply. When all the new factories are in pro- 
duction, the output will be large enough to roof 11,000 
houses every year. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of Baldwins (Holdings), Limited, 
states that final settlements have now been made with 
Government contract departments, and the only major 
matter still outstanding in respect of the period prior 
to. the merger in 1944 with Richard Thomas & Com- 
pany, Limited, is the taxation liability, which it is 
hoped will be finalised during the current financial 
year. The arranging of finance, by borrowing from out- 
side sources for the Steel Company of Wales, Limited, 
having been completed, Richard Thomas & Baldwins, 
Limited, have relieved the company from their under- 
taking to assist in the project. Should it be considered 
advisable later, the company may acquire shares in the 
Steel Company of Wales. 





Mr. MuNGo CAMPBELL, Director of the Ship Repairs 
Division of the Ministry of Transport during the war, 
has been awarded the C.B.E. 
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Company News 

(Figures for previous year in brackets.) 
Drake & Gorham—Dividend of 5% (same). 
Broken Hill South—Dividend of 50% (25%). 
Shotts Iron Company—Dividend of 5% (same). 
F. Francis & Sons—Interim dividend of 5% (same). 
Amal—Dividend of 10% and bonus of 5% (same). 
_Larmuth & Bulmer—Interim dividend of 5% (24%). 


( oe Adiam & Sons—Interim dividend of 124% 
nil). 


on Broken Hill—Dividend of 60% and bonus of 
b: 


Ransomes & Rapier—lInterim dividend of 2%, tax 
free (same). 


S.G.B. (Dudley)—No dividend for the year ended 
June 30 (6%). 


Barrow Hematite Steel Company—Interim dividend 
of 5% (same). 

John Rigby & Sons—Final dividend of 74% (10%), 
making 10% (124%). 

Paterson Engineering Company—Dividend of 10% 
(same) and bonus of 24% (same). 

Morphy-Richards—Dividend of 160%. 
pany was made public in May last. 

Garrard Engimeering & Manufacturing Company— 
Interim dividend of 124% (same). 

Weardale Steel, Coal & Coke Company—Dividend 
of 6% on the deferred ordinary shares (123%). 


Frederick Braby & Company—Final dividend of 
74%, making 10% (same) and special bonus of 24% 
(same). 

John Dale—Net profit for 1946, £40,941 (£16,978); 
to income tax, £12,366 (£6,762); forward, £97,353 
(£73,522). 


Aeroplane & Motor Aluminium Castings—Interim 
dividend of 74% (5%). No further dividend is to be 
recommended. 


Associated Fire Alarms—Net profit to June 30, 
£1,266 (£1,282); dividend of 4% (same); forward, 
£1,714 (£1,706), 

Zine Corporation—Dividends of 23% on the 54% 
cumulative redeemable preference stock and the 54% 
cumulative preference stock, being the second half of 
such dividends in respect of the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 

Kayser, Ellison & Company—Net profit for the year 
ended June 30, after taxation, depreciation, etc., 
£47,870 (£21,077); to general reserve, £25,000 (nil); final 
dividend of 124% (10%), making 15% (124%); forward, 
£14,912 (£15,967). 

Alexander Hall & Company—Néet profit to July 16, 
after tax, £17,052 (£8,092); to depreciation, £7,613 
(£3,629); written off Stock Exchange investments, £945 
(nil); transfer to dividend equalisation fund, £2,000 
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(nil); dividend of 5% (same); forward, £23,003 
(£17,198). 

Linotype & Machinery—Net profit for the year ended 
June 30, after tax, depreciation, etc., £125,583 
(£60,543); dividend cf 12%, (nil), being a payment on 
account of arrears on the preference dividend at the 
rate of 69% per annum for the two years to April 11, 
1924; forward, £397,036 (£334,154). 


Imperial Smelting Corporation—lInterest and divi- 
dends for the year ended June 30, £582,989 (£292,047); 
to directors’ fees, £12,663 (£13,665); E.P.T., £195,000 
(£5,000); income tax on dividends, £174,353 (£123,296), 
net profit, £200,973 (£150,086); dividend of 5% (same) 
and bonus of 1% (nil); forward, £103,354 (£61,102). 


Lochgelly Iron & Coal Company—Accounts for the 
year ended May 31, 1947, show trading profit for the 
seven months to December 31, 1946, £99,957 (£176,069 
for 12 months); interest on investments, £5,704 (£3,309); 
dividend from subsidiary, £14,805 (£13,005); credited 
from previous provisions for losses, £12,182 (£13,805); 
to directors’ fees, £1,278 (same); taxation, £67,000 
(£86,103); net profit, £64,370 (£118,807); final dividend 
of 10%, making 15% (same) and bonus of 5% (nil); 
forward, £129,801 (£111,352). 

Cochran & Company Annan—Trading account 
balance, rent, etc., for the year ended June 30, 
£122,317 (£94,955); to maintenance, £29,141 (£33,658); 
depreciation, £11,954 (£11,026); bonus, workmen and 
staff, £8,157 (£7,851); directors’ fees, £1,000 (same); 
bank interest, £882 (£178); house property outgoings, 
less rent and interest received, £1,432 (£654); net profit, 
£69,751 (£40,588); to taxation, £36,313 (£29,507); 
general reserve, £20,000 (£5,000); final dividend of 5% 
(34%), tax free. making 64% (5%), tax free; forward, 
£4,134 (£1,821). 

Thos. W. Ward—Trading profit for the year ended 
June 30, £753,454 (£399,501); other income, £71,382 
(£41,259); to depreciation, £60,522 (£48,404); taxation, 
£443,355 (£226,500); employees’ benevolent fund, 
£25,000 (£5,000): net profit, £295.959 (£160,856); profit 
on realisation of fixed assets, £78,302 (nil); written off 
investments, £37,018 (nil); to general depreciation 
reserve, £40,000 (nil); preference and employees’ 
dividends, £45,091 (£42,764); to reserve, £150,000 
(£35,000); final ordinary dividend of 114%, making 
15% (dividend of 10% and victory bonus of 24%); 
forward, £167.938 (£156,536). 


Partridge, Jones & John Paton—Trading profit for 
the year ended March 31, after charging directors’ fees 
for the nine months to December 31, 1946, £90,238; 
dividends on shareholding in subsidiary companies, 
£4,494; dividends and interest on other investments, 
£4,632; fees, £124; reserves not now required, £59,464; 
income not applicable to the year, £1,736; profit on sale 
of investment, £49,071; to interest on sum secured by 
debenture, £29,430; depreciation, £13,001; general re- 
serve. £49,071; profit, £118,256; final dividend of 5%, 
making 74%, less tax (single payment of 44%, tax free); 
forward, subject to any directors’ fees which may be 
voted for the quarter ended March 31, £358,852 
(£329,127) 
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FURNACE LINING ECONOMY BEGINS 


That G.R. products are widely used because they 
can be depended upon to provide strong, stable 
and lasting furnace structures and linings, is due 
to the foresight and the exceptional care taken in 
manufacture, development and research. Whether 
Basic, Silica, Fireclay or any other type of refrac- 
tory material, the G.R. range is so wide that the 
correct choice is always possible. Each type is 
designed to meet specific furnace requirements; 


_..WITH THE (side Stoty 





manufacturing processes employing the latest 
in plant and equipment are developed to 
maintain uniform quality at standards which 
G.R. research maintains at the highest level of 
efficiency. These activities are all directed by 
a comprehensive practical knowledge of furnace 
conditions. That is why for the finest refractories 
and sound technical assistance it always pays to 
consult G.R. 















THE G.R. RANGE INCLUDES 


FIREBRICKS ‘RASIC BRICKS’ ACID 
RESISTING MATERIALS - SANDS 
SILLIMANITE & HIGH ALUMINA 
BRICKS - REFRACTORY CEMENTS 
SILICA BRICKS - INSULATION 
PATCHING & RAMMING MATERIALS 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES 


GENEFAX HOUSE, SHEFFIELD, 10. 


TELEPHONE: SHEFFIELD 31113 
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Raw Material Markets 


Iron and Steel 


Although the output of coal is still below minimum 
target levels, deliveries of coking coal to the ironworks 
are fairly satisfactory, but the shortage of goods wagons 
is a serious handicap. Moreover, these difficulties have 
been accentuated by the operation of the five-day week 
in many establishments which causes serious demurrage 
at the week-ends. Foundrymen have many opportuni- 
ties to expand the export trade, but the output of light 
castings is restricted to some extent by the continued 
scarcity of high-phosphorus iron. Hematite is fairly 
readily obtainable and in some cases is being used in 
place of low- and medium-phosphorus grades. 

Arrival of re-rolling material at the mills is some- 
what irregular, and as stocks at consumers’ works are 
very limited, operation of the mills is governed to some 
extent by the deliveries of steel semis. Slabs for the 
rolling of heavy-gauge material are coming forward in 
satisfactory tonnages, but the supply of sheet bars is 
inadequate to keep the rollers of light sheets working to 
capacity. Light-section and bar mills are doing rather 
better in regard to supplies of billets, but they are still 
glad to get defectives, crops, etc., to lessen the gap be- 
tween supply and demand. Pressure for light sheets, 
strip and light sections is intense and tonnages allo- 
cated for shipment tend to increase. 

Rollers of steel plates, joists, sections and rails are 
turning out exceptionally heavy tonnages, and outputs 
are clearing as rapidly as transport facilities will per- 
mit. Delays, however, are not infrequent, owing to lack 
of railway wagons. Outputs are distributed under close 
official supervision, but the evolution of a simplified 
plan will be generally welcomed. Meanwhile, home con- 
sumers have only hazy ideas as to how they will fare 
as the export drive develops. The P.M.L. categories 
appear to be getting full supplies, but cuts in other 
directions seem to be inevitable. Special steels com- 


mand more active interest, both for home delivery and 
export. 





Non-ferrous Metals 


That the pendulum swings in the scrap metal market 
just as it does in other directions has been proved by 
recent events, for following the severe setback in values 
after the turn of the year there has recently been quite 
a spectacular recovery both in brass and copper. Even 
gunmetal scrap and ingots, which have been so much 
in the doldrums, have improved in value, partly per- 
haps because the negotiations now afoot between the 
United States and the Bolivian producers may easily 
lead to an advance in the tin quotation. However, that 
explanation cannot be adduced to account for the 
movement in brass and copper, for there does not seem 
to be any likelihood of a rise in the virgin metal quota- 
tions; indeed, up to a few weeks ago there was a fairly 
general expectation that the market would see a decline 
in the near future. Thus, some other cause has to be 
sought and probably one need not look beyond the 
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fears, arising from the economic crisis, that there js q 
grave risk of our imports of virgin metals being cyt 
next year. Beyond general statements of Government 
spokesmen nothing is known about how raw material 
will fare in the drive to reduce purchases from abroad, 
but it is at least certain that there is a threat to metals 
coming from the western hemisphere. Consumers, hav- 
ing weighed up the pros and cons of the situation and 
taken stock of their own position, evidently decided it 
was time to broaden their interest in the secondary 
metal market, and so the buying movement began. 


From a relatively low level the merchants put their 
selling limits up sharply in the face of the spreading 
demand, and the buyers, scenting a scarcity and alarmed 
by the rapid increase in values, turned to the one really 
large reservoir of scrap metal, the tonnage in the hands 
of the Ministry of Supply. This national reserve has 
been sadly reduced by the very heavy withdrawals of 
70/30 material on account of the conversion contract 
with the transatlantic refineries, and, following a week 


or two of hectic buying, it looks very much as if the 


Ministry’s stocks of high-class brass and copper have 
been pretty well exhausted. 


taken up long ago and one does not hear of any fresh 
supplies coming along. There has been some talk of 
further transfers of semis being made from their original 


grade to a scrap category, but nothing definite is known } 
No information is forthcoming of the f 


about this. 
actual tonnage disposed of by the authorities in the 
recent rush, but it is doubtful whether it will prove to 
be sufficient to cover requirements much beyond the 
end of the year. 


So, as the end of 1947 draws near, the non-ferrous 


industry, in taking stock of the situation, has to face § 


up to the possibility—in fact, even the likelihood—that 


the new year may well fail to give them all the raw ff 


material required. One can be quite sure that the 


merchants, operating as they do under conditions which [7 
are-as near free market as anything can be in these F 
days, will do their utmost to provide a maximum ton- f 
nage of suitable material, butd@bour is scarce for sort- 
ing and grading and there have been complaints that fj 


the Ministry of Supply Disposals Section has not been 
offering much mixed scrap of late. 
contribution in the shape of wartime scrap, it looks as 
if the back of the accumulation has been broken, and 


in this connection, one has to remember that a huge | 
tonnage of 70/30 metal has been withdrawn to cover §} 
the conversion contracts for electrolytic copper in ex- 


change. 





FOLLOWING DISCUSSIONS with the trade, the Board 


of Trade have announced that the wholesale and retail 


margins for aluminium saucepans, frying pans, kéttles, 
etc., have been reduced. The retail margin will be 
reduced from 50 per cent. to 42.86 per cent. on cost 
and the wholesale margin from 25 per cent. to 21.22 
per cent. on cost. This amounts to a reduction of 


about a penny in the shilling in current prices. 


In any case, there was 
very little copper to be had, for shell bands were all § 


As to the official [ 





Foundr 
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